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sawing, kind of growth, presence or absence of sapwood, frequency and
size of knots, width, and thickness of the material.
There is a widespread prejudice that drying in the open air by natural
means is the only satisfactory way of seasoning wood. This it not true;
in fact, kiln-drying by artificially accelerated and humanly controlled
conditions can be much more accurate and thorough.
There is little distinction in principle between the two methods. They
both involve considerations of heat, air circulation and air moisture
content or humidity. The object of drying is to reduce the moisture in
the timber to a state of equilibrium with the moisture content of the
surroundings in which it will finally be fixed, and by so doing to prevent
its movement by shrinkage, swelling, warping or cracking. It also pre-
vents the occurrence of mould or of destructive fungus which might
invite the presence of wood-boring insects.
It should be appreciated that green Beech, for example, may contain as
much as 80 per cent of its dry weight in moisture; most or* this will have
to be removed before use. Moreover, dried wood, being less bulky and
considerably lighter in weight than unseasoned wood, is easier to handle
and costs less in freight. For this reason most imported wood before tiie
war (and only a fraction of marketable wood was home-grown) was dried
before shipping to this country, and we started the war with a shortage of
kiln-drying capacity. This default has by now been largely rectified by
the Timber Control, acting in conjunction with the requirements of the
various Ministries, who have stimulated the construction of approved
kilns, designed by the Forest Products Research Laboratory at Princes
Risborough. Although these kilns were devised and built to cover
a national emergency, the community will benefit greatly from their
continued use after the war. The successful importation of kiln-dried
wood was prejudiced by the fact that it could not naturally travel, whether
as deck cargo or in the hold, in the same conditions of equilibrium as
those in which it had been dried. There is no doubt that such deteriora-
tion in transit gave rise to a good deal of misgiving about kiln-dried
timber.                                                                                                :
To the timber merchant who has plenty of ground, whose overheads
are not great, and whose timber commands a sufficient value at sale, open
air drying over several years is both an economic proposition and an art.
It is almost impossible to dry wood in the open air below a moisture
content of 20 per cent, which means that you cannot use such wood for
making panelling, parquet or strip flooring or furniture which is to go
into a centrally heated building and expect it to remain in position without
moving. The moisture content of such timber would have to be reduced
to 9 per cent or less; whether it was hardwood or softwood, this could be
done within a few days in a kiln.
Moisture is held in timber in two forms: the free water, in the cell